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and hence a few questionable features might be pointed out in order to 
set the good in higher relief. These features are possibly due to the 
necessary limitations of subject and space, but they are none the less 
serious defects in an introductory study of this character. The first is 
a consequence of the author's Greek point of view and method of ap- 
proach. Starting as he does with the nature of goodness, he gives no 
adequate explicit consideration to the problem of obligation. That the 
conception of goodness involves that of obligation there is no doubt, 
but that this implicit element needs to be made explicit is equally true. 
The good appears to the modern mind as essentially an imperative, and 
one of the first and most natural questions of the inquirer is as to its 
authority. Indeed, one might very well insist with Kant that the start- 
ing-point for ethics should be the imperative of duty and that the con- 
ception of good should be the result of its analysis, but, even if we start 
from this other aspect, the nature of obligation should be adequately dis- 
cussed. But, further than this, there seems to be a certain ambiguity in 
expression concerning the moral motive which might readily be inter- 
preted in a sense directly subversive of the author's position. Is there 
not a substitution of the observer's point of view, and have we not as it 
stands a clear description of the essence of immoral action, when the 
author says, ' Intelligent, purposeful moral conduct is everywhere shaped 
by the hope of improving the condition of him who acts ' ? Certainly 
the self is involved in all rational action, but just as certainly the moral 
man, save when he is immediately concerned with his own self-culture, 
does not make the betterment of himself the explicit purpose of his 
action. He may desire water for the satisfaction of his physical need, 
but he does not labor for the welfare of the community in order that his 
self may be enlarged or his powers of self-sacrifice developed. It is 
because of ambiguities of this rather disastrous character that it seems 
preferable to substitute for the usual Hegelian formula of self-realization 
that of the realization of selves. 

These minor points, however, due, as they probably are, to limitations 
of space, can not detract from the essential value of the book as the best 
introduction we have to the study of morality. 

Norman Wilde. 

Univebsity of Minnesota. 

Binocular Vision and the Problem of Knowledge. James H. Hyslop. 

American Journal of Psychology, July-October, 1903, pp. 42-59. 

This is Dr. Hyslop's contribution to the ' Commemorative Number.' 
As the title indicates, there is a union here of the writer's speculative 
and experimental interests. To the reviewer this union seems to have 
been accomplished with questionable results. But that may be a matter 
of opinion. The essential question in the writer's mind appears to have 
been this: Do the phenomena of binocular vision furnish any evidence 
in support of the claim that the mind transcends its sense-experience? 
Still more explicitly stated, the question may read: Does the perception 
of solidity exhibit a case where we " see what is not in the ' impression ' " ? 
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To the reviewer, the main interest of the article comes from the fact 
that these two ways of stating the problem are regarded as identical. If 
' impression ' were used consistently in the Humian sense, no difficulty 
would be felt. But by ' impression ' the writer means here nothing else 
than the retinal image. The question is then, again, whether perception 
may ' transcend ' the retinal image, or, in general terms, ' the states and 
affections of the sensorium.' Dr. Hyslop reaches an affirmative conclu- 
sion for the reason, briefly, that the retinal images have no tri-dimension- 
ality while the object of perception has. 

Now, personally, I can not see any force in this line of argument. I 
know it is customary for those who examine the theory of perceptive 
knowledge to arrange in order the object, the sense-impression and the 
conscious state, and then speculate upon the relations subsisting between 
the members of the series. And there is clearly no harm in doing this, 
provided one keeps constantly aware of what one is doing. The evil arises, 
it seems to me, when the assumption is made that the mind somehow oper- 
ates with the materials that lie in the sense-impression. To maintain 
that, in the case in hand, perception goes beyond sense-experience, is to 
imply that the disparate retinal images are somehow the sense material 
out of which the solid object of perception is created. This seems absurd. 
The mind might as well make use of the object itself. Indeed, to un- 
sophisticated thought it would seem that, if the mind were to operate 
with anything in the ' sensorium,' it would be with the ultimate excita- 
tions in the cortex rather than with the affections of the sense-organ. 
Those are ' nearer ' to the mind. 

To stop at the sense-impression and to examine the likeness or differ- 
ence between it and the perception is manifestly unfair to the real prob- 
lem and unfair to the actual fashion in which the psychophysical relations 
present themselves. In the case in point, then, the question is not 
whether the retinal image has a solidity which is present in the perceived 
object, but rather whether the cortical excitation has a solidity, or any 
other feature whatever, which resembles the perceived object. Put in 
this way the question seems less deceptive, and it becomes clear, I think, 
that we should seek, not for likenesses, but for correspondences between 
the mental state and the ' sensorium.' And certainly there is just as 
much in the cortical excitation to represent solidity as there is to represent 
two-dimensionality, or color, or size. 

But has the real question of knowledge been touched at all by this 
discussion? To say that perception transcends the visual image, or even 
the upheaval in the occipital lobes, is as comprehensible as to say that the 
branches of a tree transcend the wind that blows through them. The 
question whether perception makes additions to sense-experience — actu- 
ally conscious sense-experience — has not once been touched upon. 

Now, I presume that I have misunderstood Dr. Hyslop altogether. 
But his appeal to the phenomena of ' upright vision ' makes me think 
that I have not. Here, Dr. Hyslop says, is a distinct case where the per- 
cept does not reproduce the relations displayed by the retinal image, but 
has a form natively its own undetermined by the sense-impression. But 
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has this really any meaning? Has it not been clear since 1897 that the 
problem of upright vision is not a visual problem at all? 

A. H. Pierce. 
Smith Coixege. 

Appreciations of Herbert Spencer. 

In The Nation of December 10, 1903, Professor William James gives 
an appreciation of Mr. Spencer that is admirable for its justice and 
breadth of view. His points are briefly these. ' Few are entitled to a 
higher mark than Mr. Spencer on the score of positive and systematic 
form,' for ' who, since he wrote, is not vividly able to conceive ' of the 
world evolving from a primitive fire-mist, of life " as a set of ever-chang- 
ing ways of meeting the ' environment,' " etc. ? Again, Mr. Spencer was 
the prophet of evolution and possessed both the "profundity and the 
genuine ' spirit of prophecy.' " Further, though he had a " matchless 
knowledge of certain sets of facts, one may hear it plausibly argued that 
Spencer is not a ' widely informed ' man in the vulgar acceptation of the 
term." In short, facts that helped his purpose were never forgotten, the 
others seemed unnoticed. 

His ' attitude toward religion is slightly paradoxical.' ' To the ulti- 
mate mysteriousness of things,' ' few men have paid more sincere explicit 
respect.' But this is confined almost to one chapter, and ' then dismissed 
with an affectionate good-by while all the particular mysteries that later 
present themselves are quickly explained away.' 

Another seeming incoherence is given. In Mr. Spencer's ' heroic de- 
fense of individualism against socialism ' he seems ' to have started from 
two independent facts,' to have been ' faithful to two ideals ' — ' the old 
English ideal of individual liberty ' and ' the theory of universal evolu- 
tion,' where ' the fate of the individual fact (or unit) is swallowed up in 
that of the aggregate whole.' But ought we not to add to the statement 
of Professor James, that here in Spencer's social theory a deeper conflict 
of principles comes to the surface? It is the old story, the mechanical- 
atomic cosmology and its opponent, the dynamic. In the former, the unit 
is the sport of external forces ; in the latter, the monad determines its own 
life uninfluenced from without. This is the problem whose solution must 
determine the fate of Spencer's theory of evolution. If atomism be true 
or be, at least, an essential part in truth's ultimate synthesis, then his 
theory may remain secure. If the dynamic cosmology be the whole truth, 
then his theory is impossible. But if the final synthesis reconciles, as we 
believe it will, the mechanical and the dynamic theories, then the con- 
tradiction found here in Spencer's social teaching as well as the pro- 
founder opposition offered to his doctrine of evolution may both be re- 
moved. 

Finally Professor James tells us that the ' ethical and political part 
of Mr. Spencer's writings seems the most impressive and likely to endure,' 
and that the ' Principles of Biology, of Psychology, and of Sociology ' 
(though the last ' has probably a longer lease of life ') will not remain as 
well known to the reading world as the ' First Principles.' But all this 



